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TRIBES OF 
REG. B. BROMILEY 


To those of you who know me well it will come as no surprise 
that I am going to speak tonight on Social Science. I always speak 
with most conviction upon subjects about which I know least. 


I am going to discuss a cliché involving social science. It is a 
cliché which has been stated often and in various forms. It is that 
our difficulties in facing today’s problems of widespread and intense 
group conflict are due to the fact that the social sciences have not 
developed to the same degree as have the physical sciences and their 
technology. To the best of my knowledge only one person has examined 
this statement critically and pointed out its obvious fallacy. Professor 
Blackett (1957), in finding the statement wanting, limited himself to 
considerations of economics and political science. 


It appears to me more important that sociologists and social psy- 
chologists recognize and state their role in dealing with group conflicts 
than that this be done by economists and political scientists. I believe 
there are two unrelated reasons why the cliché in its various forms has 
been used so often and yet its validity has remained unchallenged by 
social scientists: first, it serves as an alibi for the inept handling of 
problems of group conflict; and second, it emphasizes the importance 
of social science. It is for the second reason I think we should consider 
the matter tonight: I am afraid that for our personal ends many of 
us have allowed this and similar statements to go unchallenged. 


In dealing with this topic my ignorance may be an advantage to 
me, but to those of you who do not have that bliss there will be some 
problems. I can warn you of but two. First, I am going to talk about 
“groups”. I am afraid to use the term because, in most treatments of 
groups, particular emphasis is placed upon the interaction between the 
members, the social, economic and other pressures to conform, the 
transfer of emotional values from parents to the group, displacement 
of drives from personal to group goals, etc. Although I am not going 
to discuss these factors, I do not underestimate their possible signi- 


ficance in understanding the behaviour of groups and especially of * 
groups in conflict. However, the emphasis upon pressures to conform ae 
and other such considerations appear to me to have obscured a basic a 
factor. I have searched for some term to de-emphasize the group ie 

pressure aspect. I have had no success. So I have chosen a term ci 
which is well known, but for most of you I hope it has a minimum i 


of ancillary implications. At least, when I use it, I hope you will 


realize that I am not using it with its normal connotation. The term 
I have chosen is “tribe.” 


1 Presidential Address presented at the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Cana- 
dian Psychological Association in Montreal, June 2, 1961. 
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As the term “tribe” is generally used, it implies that practically 
all systems of value are held in common by all members of the tribe. 
As I use the term, each individual belongs to many tribes and sometimes 
their values are incompatible. 


Although he doesn’t use the term “tribe,” Toynbee (1961) gives 
a number of examples of what I wish to refer to as tribes. In discussing 
how his life has imposed upon him a series of value systems by which 
he is affected, he says, for example, “I feel more concerned about... 
(the behaviour) of Jewry, Judaism and Christianity than I feel about 
the corresponding (behaviour)... of Islam (because) my ancestral 
tradition happens to be the Christian one and the Christian has Jewish 
but not Islamic antecedents ... similarly [because] my ancestral Chris- 
tian tradition happens to be the Protestant one ... I feel more respon- 


. sible for Protestant pretenses than for Catholic pretenses” (p. 263). 


On another occasion he says, “As I myself happen to have been 
born and brought up an Englishman I am alive to my own countrymen’s 
pretension to be the créme de la créme. The self-same sense of 
superiority that all Westerners feel toward other human beings is felt by 
English Westerners towards other Westerners... this English sense 
of superiority is, of course, a delusion and a ridiculous one. I was on 
the point of writing that I had not succumbed to it when I was pulled 
up short by a sudden misgiving. I myself am an Englishman after all 
and on this point all Englishmen are probably incorrigible . . .” (p. 629). 


So I hope you will realize that what I mean by a “tribe” are all 
those who hold, knowingly or unknowingly, willingly or unwillingly, 
a specific conviction, regardless of how many other values they do or 
do not hold in common. 


Second, I am going to talk of behaviour about which it will be 
easy for you to say, “Ah, that’s prejudice.” If prejudice simply meant 
prejudgement and had no social or ethical implications I would have 
no objection. However, if you think in terms of prejudice as it is 
generally dealt with in the psychological literature, you will not under- 
stand my position. I wish to talk about normal behaviour and about 
the attributes of normal people, distributed throughout the populations 
of the world — not “prejudice” which has the implication of deviant 
behaviour which is socially undesirable. 


Before we go further I wish to make it clear that, in my opinion, 
the development of the social sciences has a number one scientific 
priority, and what Blackett has said and what I plan to say in no way 
contradict this position. On this point Blackett said, “The social 
scientist can assist us to think rationally about such alternative uses 
for our material wealth and may help us to attain any end we choose; 
he cannot make the choice for us” (p. 4). I wish to state that, for a 
number of reasons, it is incorrect to assume group conflicts could be 
resolved by having appropriate scientific information. I intend to go 
further and point out that, even if the assumption were correct, the 
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application of such knowledge would be unacceptable to the parties 
involved in conflict. 


The first point I want to make is that in practice the preliminary 
and essential steps to solution of such conflicts are not unknown. The 
knowledge required for the first practical steps is not esoteric. It is the 
common property of thinking men throughout the world. They have 
vast areas of agreement on how to tackle various problems involving 
the manifestation of “tribism,” as long as the problem is far enough 
removed from their own tribes. 


The second point I wish to make is that the cliché implies that 
at some time the solution to the problem of inter-group conflict may 
be made easy. I wish to maintain that they are and always will be 
difficult and painful. As a corollary of this position, if at any time 
a solution does become simple and painless, there is no longer a conflict 
between tribes. One or both of the tribes has disappeared. 


Consider my first point that the general outline of methods of 
procedure in cases of group conflict are clear to observers as long as 
they personally are not involved in the conflict. Indeed they may even 
be clear to the persons involved in the conflict, but still not be possible 
to implement, because to do so would require sacrifice of positions of 
more immediate value to the tribe than the uncertain value to be gained 
by resolving the conflict. Something like this is suggested by polling 
data that indicate, although the majority of white Southerners consider 
desegregation of public utilities inevitable, six out of seven of them 
are violently opposed to it. (See Pettigrew, 1961.) 


Another example is the threat of nuclear war. There are few 
points on which one could gain more universal agreement than that 
nuclear warfare would be disastrous, that to talk of winning a nuclear 
war is meaningless, and that the only victory would be a hollow one. 
As a member of one of the tribes concerned, I would hesitate to say 
what an unbiased observer would consider to be the obvious line of 
attack, but I am sure that, if there were an unbiased observer, many 
steps would be immediately apparent to him. 


In thinking of tribal behaviour, and especially when we consider 
the extreme manifestations referred to as “prejudice,” too often we 
find ourselves assuming that we are talking about universal bigots. 
Pettigrew (1961) cites evidence to indicate that, in those areas of the 
United States where the desegregation issue is causing strife, anti- 
semitism is markedly lower than for the nation as a whole. To dem- 
onstrate further that “tribism” is not the manifestation of a generally 
bigoted attitude, consider Bertrand Russell. Whether or not one agrees 
with his position, one would have to classify him as a liberal. Yet he 
is reported to have compared the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom and the President of the United States to Hitler. Whatever tribe 


Russell belongs to, it forms the basis for most irrational tribe behaviour 
in this context. 
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It is difficult for me to pick illustrative examples from among 
contemporary problems because in all cases my tribes are too involved 
for my personal objective examination. However, within a lifetime 
we have seen the heated battle of the suffragettes. We have seen intel- 
ligent English men and women fighting with every weapon available 
to try to resolve the political status of women. Today, when we recall 
the brutality that was visited upon suffragettes and the hunger strikes 
they undertook while in prison, it is impossible for us to comprehend 
the terror that the threat of women having the vote struck in the breasts 


of “thinking” men and women. To most of us today the problem just 
does not exist. 


All of us are living during the period in which the right of a 
working man to organize is being established. The complete horror 
with which such a proposal has been viewed in the past and is viewed 
today in some circles, for example, in professional sport, is not a mani- 
festation of pathological behaviour; it is based upon the same normal 
human reaction that elicited Russell’s remark. 


No series of examples would be acceptable in this area without 
one which included religion, since religious affiliation has and still is 
the basis of much tribal behaviour. In the early 1800’s the Methodist 
hymnbook carried a hymn, which no doubt congregations sang right- 
eously, imploring the Lord God to “the Unitarian fiend expel and 
chase his doctrines back to hell.” 


A list of past issues upon which groups have clashed could be 
extended endlessly. But long as it might be, I fail to think of a case 
in which any conceivable scientific finding would have resolved the 
conflict. 


To determine that washed white men smell no differently from 
washed negroes or that unclean white men smell no sweeter may be 
worthwhile, but it is irrelevant to the desegregation problem of the 
Black Belt of the United States, South Africa, or anywhere else. What 
scientific fact about women could we have offered the English which 
would reconcile them to votes for women? And, of course, even the 
most naive do not expect religious “tribism” to be solved by scienti- 
fically demonstrable facts. 


Let us turn to the second reason why I consider that the basic 
issue in group conflict is not going to be solved by the applications of 
findings of social science, at least not in the way implied. The state- 
ment implies that something like a pill or a method of education or 
a form of brain washing can be developed which will selectively eliminate 
the prejudices of others and leave our own cherished beliefs intact. 


I believe that human beings are biological organisms that inevitably 
build value systems. I believe that, as human beings are gregarious, 
these value systems will tend to be held in common by groups of various 
sizes. And I believe one of the assumptions of democracy is that 
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diversity of value systems is itself a value. The consequence is that, 
because of the existence of conflicting value systems, we will always 
be faced with problems of group conflict. 


There appears to be an even greater dilemma. All cultures have 
seen as the “virtuous man,” the man who believes so sincerely and 
faithfully in some position that he is willing to go to any lengths to 
demonstrate his support of it. In some not so culturally primitive reli- 
gious tribes the principle may be no more than the correct carrying 
out of a ritual. It appears to me that the man who in all cultures is 
the “virtuous man” is the one who is the cause of our difficulty. In 
fact, in some of the social scientists’ studies of desegregation problems 
in the United States this appears to be the case, although the term 
the “virtuous man” is not applied to the Southern white segregationist. 


Pettigrew’s “latent liberal” is the man who doesn’t really give a 
damn but, since he lives with a tribe of segregationists and as the 
matter is of relative indifference to him, he acts as a segregationist. 
Presumably there are as many “latent reactionaries” as latent liberals 
in this sense. In a similar tenor, Kelman’s analysis (See Pettigrew, 1961) 
of the concept of conformity proposes three processes, “compliance,” 
“identification” and “internalization.” In the last case only, “internali- 
zation,” is the individual expected to support his principles when not 
under supervision of the group. Surely it is only the man with the 
“internalized” principles, the one who plays the same role with or 
without an audience, who is the virtuous man. 


And this is the basic dilemma of our times. Waddington (1960) 
in his book The Ethical Animal views man as “an ethicizing being” 
and looks upon the building of systems of values as a mechanism of 
human evolution whereby human culture is transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another, and he points out, as would any good biologist, that 
mechanisms which are adaptive in some environments may be non- 
adaptive in others. This raises the question as to whether or not the 
advances in technology have changed the world sufficiently that this 
adaptive “ethicizing” mechanism has become unadaptive. 


If one looks at South Africa from this point of view one sees that 
the traditional obstinacy of the Afrikander was essential to his survival 
during the settlement of South Africa, and during the South African 
war. Perhaps the Afrikander’s environment has changed and his tradi- 
tional attitudes are now non-adaptive. The Afrikander may well be 
facing the situation that either he can change his value systems, and 
by so doing wipe out the Afrikander tribe, or he may be ultimately 
wiped out by the rising nationalism of Africa. One represents a certain 


disappearance of the Afrikander tribe, the other a possible disappear- 
ance. 


The great change in the political structure of the world during 
the last generation can well be interpreted as a demonstration of the 
importance for survival of uncompromising obstinacy. For example, 
passive resistance under Ghandi, the terrorism that was part of the 
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birth pains of Israel, the change of Cyprus from a colony to a republic, 
and the present active resistance of the Algerians in North Africa and 
passive resistance of the negroes in the black belt of the United States 
are all examples of bilateral pigheadedness and in these cases the tribe 
that survives is the more obstinate one. I recall, in the late twenties 
before Nazi was a household word, when in a discussion of 2,000 years 
of continuous persecution of the Jews, it was proposed to a Jew that 
the persecution could be attributed to the fact that the Jews had always 
practised customs and held beliefs that were different to the customs 
and beliefs of the culture in which they were living. He agreed that 
the amount of persecution could have been markedly reduced, but 
pointed out that in the process the Jews would have been eliminated. 
Certainly after two thousand years of obstinacy the nationhood of 
Israel might well be inevitable. 


It would appear that every time the value systems of two groups 
are in conflict the conflict can only be resolved by the painful method 
of sacrifice of principle — we may call it “compromise” — but it 
results in the destruction of a tribe. On this point Krech and Crutch- 
field (1948, p. 200) quote with approval Lewin and Geddes’ statement 
that, “Methods and procedures which seek to change conviction item 
by item are of little avail... The problem of changing beliefs and 
attitudes is a re-educative process which has to fulfil a task which is 
essentially equivalent to a change in culture.” 


I assume that I need no longer discuss the proposition that our 
difficulty in dealing with inter-group conflict is due to the under- 
development of the social sciences. Having eliminated this cliché I 
must now attack a stereotype. It is that whenever a clinical psychologist 
talks about experimental psychology or an experimental psychologist 
about clinical psychology, or a biologist about social science he is 
assumed to have set himself the task of removing the beam from his 
subject’s eye. This is not the case tonight. As I read Krech and Crutch- 
field (1948) my position on these matters is in line with theirs. 


The reason I decided to talk about this subject this evening is 
that in the world today, when the awareness of social problems is 
more widespread than ever before and when science is looked to as 
the producer of panaceas for the world’s ills, it is extremely important 
that scientists and the public be fully aware of what problems science 
can tackle and what problems have to be resolved by other agencies 
in society. We must not deceive the public about what we can do. 


There is an additional and more personal reason for this talk. 
It is the feeling that we live in a society which places so great an 
emphasis upon the removal of friction and conflict, upon adjustment, 
that the ideal man of our times is beginning to be the “latent liberal” 
or “latent reactionary,” who is so well adjusted that he has no causes 
and causes no trouble. Perhaps the epitome of this position is stated 
in the slogan, “Better Red than Dead.” Personally, I object to the 
“Red” part of the statement but that is not the point at issue here; 
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it is a more fundamental one. I object to the slogan “better anything 
than dead.” No religion expects that all its members be capable of 
suffering martyrdom. All followers of a cause are not expected to die 
at Thermopylae or at the Alamo. However, any tribe (and this, I fear, 
is a point upon which my Russian colleagues would agree with me 
more than will my Western colleagues), any tribe that considers dying 
for the principles of the tribe to be inappropriate behaviour, is doomed. 
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LET MATRIX ALGEBRA DO IT 


LAWRENCE T. DAYHAW 
Ottawa University 


Two striking features of matrix algebra, among others, are 
(a) orderliness in computational operations and (b) compactness in the 
form of expression. One facilitates arithmetical work; the other allows 
for clearer thinking. 


It seems likely that the non-mathematically-minded psychologist 
will soon be able to take advantage of this approach without having to 
engage in the usual frustrating and infinite regress of concepts. (To 
understand one part of a concept, the reader is referred back to a 
lengthy presentation of it in other publications, each part of which is 
in turn made explicit in still other sets of readings, and so on in rami- 
fying directions.) 


It is the purpose of this paper to illustrate how one part of this 
approach, the use of the inverse matrix, can easily be applied to the 
solution of certain mathematical functions in psychological research. 
These are: the multiple regression function, the discriminant function, 
the generalized distance function and one curve-fitting function. 


The reader will be able to observe that, for such functions, the 
only preparation required concerns (a) knowledge of the laws and 
mechanics of matrix multiplication and (b) familiarity with a routine 
method for computing an inverse matrix. These requirements can be 
met with a minimum of ad hoc training or, as is often the case in 
applied statistics, by a step-by-step description of operations. 


A. The Multiple Regression Function. 


In applying the Doolittle method, one is actually solving the fol- 
lowing set of equations; textbooks usually present these equations for 
purposes of checking the accuracy of the computational work after its 
completion. 


Bye Tes Big Tey By, + Tes Bis 
Tos Bre Bis + Psy Bi, + Bis 
lo, Bis Bis + + Bis 
Tes Bis 35 Big + 55 Bry 
The reader will recognize a system of simultaneous equations, 


where the beta coefficients are initially unknown and where variable 1 
is predicted from variables 2 to 5 or m. 


Matrix algebra expresses the above system of equations in com- 
pact form: 
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where R is the matrix of intercorrelations of predictor variables 2 to m, 
with unity in the principal diagonal cells; where B is the column vector 
of beta coefficients and where V is the column vector of validity co- 


The solution for the desired beta coefficients then becomes 
B=R"*V 
a mere product of two matrices after the inverse matrix R~‘ has been 
computed. 

B. The Discriminant Function. 


The discriminant function sets out to establish the optimal weights 
to be given variables in a battery in order to yield maximum separation 
or differentiation between two given groups of individuals. 


In effect, the discriminant function establishes the a values in the 
following system of simultaneous equations: 


a; + Ex as + 1X; as; + = d, 
++ Gg + Gs + = d, 
+ Gg + Gs + = 


where d is the difference between the two group means for the variable 
denoted by the subscript. Some authors, assuming a normal distribu- 
tion in the dichotomized variable, multiply the d values by the constant 
Nz, N being the number of cases in both groups combined and z being 
the height of the ordinate in the normal unit curve separating the two 
parts, p (or N,/N) and q (or N,/N). 


In matrix notation, the above simultaneous equations condense to 
SA=D 
where S is the square symmetrical matrix of =x,x;, A is the column 
vector of a’s and D is the column vector of d’s (or Nzd’s). 
The solution is now apparent, 
A=S"'D 


which is very much like the solution for the multiple regression function. 
In the comparison of these two functions, one can see (or find) the 
relationship between the two matrices R and S and also between the 
two column vectors V and d , remembering that the validity correlation 
is usually a point biserial that uses d. 


C. The Generalized Distance Function, D*, (Mahalanobis, Rao, .. .) 


For two groups in particular, D’ is a sum of products of mean 
differences expressed as the best linear function of the variables con- 
sidered. 


The basic formula is 
D* d; d; 
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where i and j are variables, S,;—‘ refers to the elements of the inverse 
variance-covariance matrix = x;,x; / df ; df equals N individuals minus k 
groups (the same matrix may be used for the comparison of many 
groups two at a time); and d, (or dj) is the difference between the 
means for the two groups considered, M, - M,,, for variable i (or for 
variable j). 


In expanded notation, this formula would read as the sum by 
row and by column (i.e. all) of the following terms: 
d,d, d,d, Sis did; 
Sis? dds S33? dsds 
where the subscripts denote variables. 


In matrix notation, we have 
D*' = d d’ 


where d is written as a row vector of differences for the successive 
variables and d’‘, the transpose of d, as a column vector for the same 
differences. One can first compute S~‘ d’ and then pre-multiply the 
product by d. 


For instance, let us say we are comparing two groups, / and J/1/, 
on a combination of three variables. Then, S would be a three-by- 
three table of =x,x;/df , d would be a row of three numbers, M,-M,,, 
one for each successive variable considered, d‘ would be the same 
numbers written in a column. The D? obtained, one single number, is 
a measure of distance between the two groups and must be evaluated 
for significance by a special formula; it can also be compared to a D* 
for other groups and/or for other variables. 


These operations can be repeated for other groups or for other 
variables. 


Admittedly, other procedures may represent time-saving short- 
cuts in calculation and/or progressive applications of the function to 
various combinations of two groups or to various combinations of 
variables'. The merits of the procedure outlined in this article are that 
(a) it permits a comparison with other functions: multiple regression, 
discriminant function, Hotelling’s T*, etc. and (b) it might facilitate 
the understanding of the D* function itself. 


D. Curve fitting. 


In fitting the simple polynomial type of curve to empirical data 
for parabolic trends, the formula generally used is 


Yea+bX + + + 


ny See Palmer O. Johnson and Robert W.B. Jackson, Modern statistical 
methods: descriptive and inductive. Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1959, 
451-454. 
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The unknown values to be determined are, of course, the coefficients 
(or parameters) a, b, c, d, etc. In simple language, the highest power 
of X is one more than the number of bends in the curve. 


The least squares method, in order to minimize squared deviations 
from the curve, produces so-called normal equations, one for each 
coefficient to be determined. They are as follows, for four coefficients: 


Na+ 2x b + + d = Zy 


The matrix can be extended into more columns and rows for 
higher powers of X in the general formula; it can also be reduced for 
lower powers of X by eliminating the last columns and rows. 


Expressed in matrix notation, these simultaneous equations become 


XP = Y 


where X is a square symmetric matrix of the sums of powers of x, P 
is a column vector of the parameters a, b, c,d... and Y is the column 
vector of the products of y with various powers of x. Incidentally, this 
matrix X soon becomes unwieldy because the numbers increase rapidly 
in size for the higher powers of x. 


Solving for P , 


P= 


A worksheet is usually set up that facilitates the calculations of 


the sums of powers of x (=x, =x*, =x’, . . .) and of the products of y 
with powers of x (2y, =xy, =x*y,.. .). 


In conclusion. 


In all four examples, the solution requires only (a) computing an 
inverse matrix and (b) multiplying matrices. — 


Truly, computing an inverse matrix is the same amount of work 
as solving simultaneous equations by any of the proposed methods. 
However, with very little practice, the matrix approach can become a 
standard procedure, a sort of routine, applicable to many different 
problems. The matrix notation has other advantages: it facilitates 
rapprochements for different functions; it clarifies one’s thinking as 
to what is actually being done in any of these functions; it makes 
further mathematical elaborations possible. 


The reader may have observed that for all four functions, the 
square matrix is symmetrical. As this happens frequently, one would 
be well advised to make use of those methods especially devised for 
computing the inverse of symmetrical matrices. 
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The four examples of this paper were selected because they all 
make use of the inverse matrix. Obviously, other parts of the matrix 
theory also open up new avenues of solution for psychological problems. 
The concept of rank is an example’. In all cases, it would appear that 
great simplification and clarification are achieved through the matrix 
approach. 


1 Harold Gulliksen. Mathematical solutions for psychological problems. 
American Scientist, 1959, 47, 178-201. 


CONSULTANT IN PSYCHOLOGY 
required by 
MENTAL HEALTH DIVISION 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 
OTTAWA 


$9,940 - $1 1,200 


The appointee to this position will be required to analyse and 
advise on the suitability of training and research ee 
in psychology dealing with mental health. 


Qualifications required include: 
— a Ph.D. degree in Psychology 


thorough knowledge of the current state of mental health 
programmes in Canada and the problems to be overcome 
in furthering them 


proven competence in the pursuit and critical judgment of 
psychological research 


— established executive ability in the organization and carrying 
out of complex mental health programmes 


For details and application forms, write to 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, OTTAWA 


Please ask for Information Circular 61-755. 
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1961 ANNUAL MEETING 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


ELECTIONS COMMITTEE 
DALBIR BINDRA 


Chairman: 
The results of the 1961 election are as follows: 
President-Elect: Gordon A. McMurray; New Directors: 


David J. L. Bélanger and Wesley H. Coons 


The total number of valid nomination ballots cast was 101, as 
compared to 69 in 1960. Twenty-seven persons were nominated for 
the office of President-Elect and ninety-five for the two Directorships. 
All the winners of the nomination ballot agreed to let their names stand 
for the election. The total number of valid election ballots cast was 
265; the number in 1960 was 234. 


REPORT OF THE C.P.A. ARCHIVIST 


Archivist: KARL S. BERNHARDT 


The work of the Archivist continues along the following lines: 


a) The gathering of information on the early history of Psychology 
in Canada. 


The building of a complete list of all publications of Canadian 
Psychologists. This is being kept as a card file with items arranged 


in chronological order. This file now includes some thousands of 
items. 


The collection of copies of publications of Canadian Psychologists. 


For this the Archivist is dependent on the members supplying such 
material. 


May I make my annual appeal for information and materials? The 
Archivist plans a series of short articles and notes which he hopes will 


appear in the Canadian Psychologist. The first of these will appear 
shortly. 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Chairman: FLORENCE T. SNODGRASS 


With the assistance of the following committee members: 


E.S.W. Belyea Dr. P. L. Newbigging 
. Donald Spearman Dr. P. H. R. James 
. G. J. Mogenson Father A. Pinard 
. Morgan W. Wright Dr. Muriel Stern 
. W. J. McClelland Dr. H. D. Beach 


an effort was made to increase the C.P.A. membership at the three 
different levels. The committee was chosen to represent each province 
and in the two heavily populated ones regional representatives were 
appointed. 


The 1960 Directory was of assistance in locating memberships 
which could be up-graded. 


I have served as chairman of this committee for two years and 
wish to resign at the end of this year. 


In conclusion, I wish to thank the members of the committee for 
their co-operation and assistance. 


C.P.A. MEMBERSHIP ANALYSIS 
December 31, 1958 — December 31, 1960 


December 31, 1958 December 31, 1959 December 31,1960 
Membership Paid Arrears Paid Arrears Paid Arrears 


Total 1958 1957-58 Total 1959 1958-59 Total 1960 1959-60 
Fellows', Full 


Members | 238 224 14 240 228 12 
Associates 346 308 38 364 342 22 374 340 834 


Student 
Affiliates 138 118 20 137 124 13 134 119 15 


TOTALS 723 653 65 739 690 49 748 687 61 


Paid up 91% 93% 92% 
Change in 
Membership —38 (—5S%) +16 (42%) 49 (41%) 


1 At present there are 22 Fellows and 6 Honorary Fellows in the C.P.A. 
2 This includes 6 Honorary Fellows 
3 This includes 6 Honorary Fellows 
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COMMITTEE ON PRESENTATIONS 
TO ROYAL COMMISSIONS 
R. A. WENDT 


Chairman: 


One item of business threatened to activate the Committee on 
Presentations to Royal Commissions during the past year. The O’Leary 
Commission on Publications solicited a brief from the editor of the 
Canadian Journal of Psychology. He in turn passed the relevant com- 
munication on to the Secretary of C.P.A. and thence to me. The 
Secretary of the O’Leary Commission was informed that we did not 
wish to present a brief but might be interested in presenting material 
during the rebuttal phase of the commission’s deliberations. 


A watching brief was maintained during the Commission’s in- 
vestigation which was assisted by material kindly provided by the 
Secretary of the Commission. In the event, no questions of professional 
infringement or tractable psychological ignorance arose. 


REPORT OF THE C.P.A. REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE C.S.S.R.C. 
Representative: W. E. LAMBERT 


A meeting of the C.S.S.R.C. was held following the 1960 C.P.A. 
meetings in Kingston. Lambert was asked to serve as a reader-judge of 
applicants for Canada Council grants from secondary school teachers. 
This March we read through about 80 to 100 applications and chose 
20 for the available grants. I was sorry to see so few good secondary 
school teachers making applications. Perhaps this is due to poor public- 
ations of the awards but more likely due to the small amounts of money 
actually offered for married (and harried) high school teachers. Some 
thought and new ideas should be brought to bear on this problem. Our 
total group will meet again after the 1961 C.P.A. meetings. 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
INTERAMERICAN SOCIETY OF PSYCHOLOGY 
R. B. MALMO 


Representative: 


There have been no meetings of the Interamerican Society of 
Psychology nor changes in the offiicers in the past year. It is planned to 
hold the VIlth Interamerican Congress in Monterrey, December 19 to 
23 under the joint auspices of the Instituto Tecnologico and the Centro 
de Investigaciones Sociales (CISAC). 
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REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY 
Reporter: DALBIR BINDRA 


The international congresses of psychology have been held now 
for over 50 years; normally they are held every three years. The con- 
gresses are organized by the International Union of Scientific Psycho- 
logy. The Union is made up of one or two representatives from each 
of about 25 affiliated national psychological associations or societies. 
The Canadian Psychological Association is entitled to two represent- 
atives; the regularly appointed representatives are Dr. Gordon McMurray 
of the University of Saskatchewan and the writer. Owing to Dr. McMur- 
ray’s inability to attend the congress this year, Dr. Ernest G. Poser 
of McGill University and I represented the Canadian Psychological 
Association at the Union meetings. In addition, Father Noél Mailloux 
of the University of Montreal was present in his capacity as the 
treasurer of the Union. 


Two meetings of the Union were held, one immediately preceding, 
and the other immediately following, the one week of Congress activities. 
Among other decisions, the Union agreed to admit the Venezuelan and 
Mexican psychological associations to the Union and not to admit the 
South African association. The invitation of the American Psychological 
Association for holding the next Congress (1963) in the U.S.A. was 
accepted. (The 1954 Congress was held in Montreal, with the American 
and Canadian Psychological Associations acting jointly as host.) A 
representative from UNESCO informed the Union that more funds for 
the Union are likely to be approved by the UNESCO Council this year. 
Dr. Otto Klineberg of Columbia University, a member of the Canadian 
Psychological Association, was elected as the President of the Union 
for the next three years. 


The Congress itself was organized around 28 themes, ranging 
from biological and physiological psychology to the social and cultural 
aspects of psychology. A number of papers and one or two symposia 
were presented on each theme. Canadian psychologists, including the 
two representatives, contributed to at least four sessions of papers and 
symposia. 


I should like to recommend that as the International Union of 
Psychology is one of the oldest international scientific organizations, 
and as the Canadian Psychological Association is one of the largest 
(about 700 members) scientific bodies in Canada, in future the Canada 
Council give financial assistance, whenever possible, to both the re- 
presentatives of the Canadian Psychological Association. 
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REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
WORLD FEDERATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


Representative: KARL S. BERNHARDT 


The thirteenth Annual Meeting of the World Federation For 
Mental Health was held in Edinburgh, August 8th - 13th, 1960. The 
theme of the meeting was “Action for Mental Health”. 


The World Mental Health Year sponsored by the Word Federation 
For Mental Health has stimulated an encouraging volume of new work. 
Some 300 new mental health projects in 53 countries have been initiated, 
and scores of meetings and lectures have resulted from the Mental 
Health Year programme. 


The World Mental Health Year will culminate in the 6th Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Health, to be held in Paris, France, August 
30th to September Sth, 1961. The Canadian Mental Health Association 


is planning a charter flight and a Canadian delegation to this Congress 
is assured. 


POSITION OPEN 


We are interested in obtaining the services of a Psychologist 
with an M.A. or Ph.D. degree in psychology, research orienta- 
tion and interest in treating alcohol addiction. 


The salary range is comparable to that of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Health. 


Apply, stating experience, to — 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 
ALCOHOLISM & DRUG ADDICTION RESEARCH FOUNDATION, 
24 HARBORD STREET, TORONTO 5, ONTARIO. 
TELEPHONE 925 - 8951 


Pree 
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CANADIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Editor’s Annual Report for 1960, Volume 14 
Editor: J}. M. BLACKBURN 
Assistant Editors: P. H. R. JAMES, P. C. DODWELL 
1. General 


The Journal. During 1960 a record number of 69 articles was 
submitted for publication of which 29 were from outside Canada. The 
number of articles published was 30, of book reviews 23, and pages of 
advertising 2312. The pages of editorial matter were 280. 


The mean length of articles published was 8.0 pages, and the 
rejection rate approximately 50 percent. It is difficult to give an ac- 
curate figure for the rejection rate: there are articles that are rejected 
outright (only 17 were in this category in 1960); others that need so 
much revision that it is doubtful if they can be saved; and others that 
need only minor revision. The figure of 50 percent is based on the 
first two categories. Even so it is not completely objective: some 
apparently hopeless papers have been saved, and some needing only 
minor revision have not been re-submitted. 


The relatively high rejection rate continues to be responsible for 
a dearth of articles on hand, but it has the advantage that the average 
publication lag was reduced to 7.0 months during 1960, with a range 
of from 3 to 11 months. Now that the date an article was first received 
is reported when the article is published, it may be hoped that the 
Journal's relatively small publication lag will have the effect of attracting 
an increasing number of articles. 


Consultants. During 1960 the practice was continued of sending 
each article to at least two consultants chosen from those who are 
actively publishing in the appropriate field of study. The number and 
range of consultants was widened considerably during 1960. Of the 
84 consultants who were good enough to act (compared with 53 in 
1959), 45 were drawn from the United States and 4 from Britain. The 
editors are deeply grateful for the enthusiastic response and for the 
very careful comments and criticisms (often running to several pages) 
that they have received from their consultants. Apart from the fact 
that by using a large number of consultants the amount of work re- 
quired from each can be reduced, it is hoped that the practice of 
choosing those who are actively publishing in the appropriate field of 
study will help to increase the reputation of the Journal among those 
who might otherwise overlook it. 


A list of editorial consultants for Volume 14 was published in 
the Table of Contents included in the December 1960 issue of the 
Journal. 


The Press. During 1960 Miss Elizabeth Chalmers with whom 
most of the correspondence about the Journal was exchanged left the 
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Press to get married. Her place was taken by Mrs. Magee who has 
continued Miss Chalmer’s work with the same quiet efficiency that is 
so characteristic of the Press. There have been no major crises. The 
proofs continue to arrive punctually, having been proofread by the 
Press with a very high standard of accuracy. Such delays as there have 
been can be traced to the editorial office and not to the Press. On 
most of the occasions on which the editor has sent imprecise or im- 
perfect instructions about the reproduction of figures and so on, the 


Press, using their own brand of ESP, have managed to interpret his 
intentions accurately. 


Advertisers. Sales of advertising during 1960 amounted to 47 
half pages — two more than the previous record. Advertising receipts 
now form a substantial subsidy to the cost of publishing the Journal. 
We hope that advertisers will continue to support the Journal as en- 
thusiastically as they have in the recent past, and that members of the 
C.P.A. will not overlook the contents of the advertisements. 


New Assistant Editor. During 1960, as the amount of work on 
the Journal increased, the Executive agreed to appoint Dr. P. C. Dod- 
well of Queen’s as an additional assistant editor. Dr. Dodwell took up 
his duties towards the end of 1960. 


During 1960 also Mrs. Phyllis Bowers who had undertaken all 
the secretarial duties in connection with the Journal and who had been 
very active in bringing the Journal to the notice of potential new 
advertisers and subscribers (work which proved to be very successful) 
resigned. Her place has been taken by Miss Helen Percival. 

2. Material published in 1960 

Table 1 shows the use to which the editorial pages were put. 

Table 1. Material published in Volumes 10-14 


Year Vol. Pages No. 


1956 10 252 35 236 6.7 16 12 
1957 11 266 34 247 iP, 9 15 
1958 © 12 259.5 37 239 6.5 17 20.5 
1959 13 298.5 33 277 8.3 15 21.5 
1960 14 280 30 240 8.0 23 40 


Publication lag. The mean time elapsing between the receipt of 
a manuscript and its publication was, for the 1960 issue, 7.0 months. 
This compares with 8.0 months for the 1959 issue and 9.2 months for 
1958. 


3. Material received in 1960 


During the year 69 manuscripts were received, 29 from outside 
Canada. The sources are shown in Table 2. All the manuscripts sub- 
mitted in the “other” column were from Commonwealth countries. The 
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continuing increase in the number of articles submitted from the United 
States should be noted: the figure has doubled in the past five years. 


Table 2. Source of manuscripts received during 1960 


Year Total Canada U.S.A. Other 
1956 48 34 13 1 
1957 59 39 15 5 
1958 66 42 16 8 
1959 61 35 20 6 
69 40 3 


The breakdown of the Canadian contributions is shown in Table 3. 
Table 3. Sources of the 40 Canadian contributions, 1960 


Author’s professional a. 
attachment West Ont. ue. Marit. Total % 
Universities 7 14 ” 1 1 33 = 82.5 
All other — 6 1 — 7 17.5 
Total 7 20 12 1 40 100 
Percent 17.5 50 30 2.5 100 


Rejection rate. In percentage of manuscripts received the record 
of the last five years is set out below. For reasons mentioned earlier 
in this report the figures must be regarded as approximate only. 


1956 23 
1957 30.5 


1958 41 
1959 39 
1960 50 


Type of material published. There is still a dearth of “clinical” 
articles submitted for publication. Of the 69 manuscripts submitted in 
1960 not more than (and perhaps slightly less than) 11 can be consider- 
ed to be in this class. The editors would welcome good articles in this 
as well as in any other field of psychology. All articles receive the 
same treatment, and the principal decision concerning whether they 
shall be published or rejected depends on the reports of the expert 
consultants to whom they are sent. 


The editors are willing to publish in the form of short notes or 
letters to the editor results that are exploratory and preliminary and 
not sufficiently complete to be turned into a full-length article. Some 
of the material that is sent in cannot reasonably be expected to stand 
on its own, and it sometimes ought to have been included in a paper 
already published. Such material presents the editors with a difficult 
decision, and they feel that if a section of the Journal were devoted to 
short notes or to letters (something along the lines of the letters in 
Nature) it would help to solve this particular problem. 
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C.P.A. EMPLOYMENT BULLETIN 
Editor: MARJORIE FAHRIG 


Positions advertised - - - - - - - - - = 78 
Psychologists advertising - - - - - - - = 45 
Bulletins distributed - - - - - - = 7,550 
Positions filled through bulletin: none notified. t 
Psychologists who obtained employment through bulletin: 
none notified. 


Policy changes: 
1. Employers will be charged $10.00 per ad starting April 1961 issue. 


2. Bulletin will be published as a part of the Canadian Psychologist 
commencing April 1961. Off-prints will be provided for additional 
addressees. 


CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGIST 
Editor: W. R. N. BLAIR 


An organization involving departmental editors (PSYCHOLO- 
GISTS AT WORK, TESTING IN CANADA AND REVIEWS) was 
adopted in 1960 and it worked well. In addition, certain articles and 
surveys were commissioned and they were supplemented by unsolicited 
contributions throughout the year at a rate which appears to be in- 
creasing. The Editor wishes to express his thanks through this report 
to the departmental editors, Drs. L. T. Dayhaw and Morgan Wright 
and Major A. B. Laver, to the authors of surveys, Drs. Beach, Gaddes 
and Hoyt, and to the other contributors. The departments will be 
continued in 1961 but the editors will be changed to provide relief and 
wider participation. 


Initially, there was no reserve of material to be published; as of 
April 1961, the reserve is sufficient to guarantee publication of the 
periodical in its present size to the end of the year. 


As a result of decisions of the Board of Directors an Assistant 
Editor will be appointed this year and, in the interest of economy of 
money and effort, the Employment Bulletin will be published as an 
off-print of the periodical. It should be noted that there will be no 
change in the nature of the service to psychologists or to employers. 


Arrangements were made in 1960 with Psychological Abstracts 
to have the periodical abstracted regularly. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
F. R. WAKE 


The audit of the C.P.A. books was completed in May and the 
books were found to be in order. The Auditor’s Report for the year 
ending December 31, 1960 is attached. The report contains two state- 


ments, one for the General Account and one for the Publications 
Account. 


The General Account shows cash on hand of $1,322.12, roughly 


the same as in previous years. Both receipts and disbursements were 
maintained at about the level of 1959. 


The Publications Account was found to have cash on deposit of 
$52.51. 


The prediction of last year that the Association finally is reaching 
the stage where expenditures balance receipts was borne out except 
for a gradual increase in receipts from membership fees, much of 
which was represented by fees in arrears. Generally speaking, the 
financial situation is sound and it can be expected that an increase in 
membership plus additional revenues from advertising and subscriptions 
to journals will balance any foreseeable demands on the treasury. 


It will be noted that as of the coming year there will be no 
special Publications Account; this is one of the many suggested changes 
in accounting introduced during the current year, as mentioned in the 
report of last year. 


The budget for 1961-62 does not differ markedly from that of 
the past year. It is difficult to determine the effect of combining the 
Employment Bulletin with the Canadian Psychologist. This new practice 
is expected to reduce expenses and cut down on labour. 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 


CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION : 


We have examined the balance sheet of the Canadian Psychological 
Association as at December 31st, 1960 and the related statements of 
income and expenditure for the year ended on that date. Our exami- 
nation included a general review of the accounting procedures and such 
tests of accounting records and other supporting evidence as we con- 
sidered necessary in the circumstances. 


For the current year, the method of computing income and ex- 
penses has been changed from the cash basis to the accrual basis. 


In our opinion the accompanying balance sheet and statements of 
income and expenditure present fairly the financial position of the 
Association as at December 31st, 1960 and the results of its operations 
for the year ended on that date, in accordance with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the 
preceding year, except as noted in paragraph two above. 


Martin K. Lewinson & Company 
Chartered Accountants 


May 16th, 1961. 
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CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


BALANCE SHEET 
as at December 31st, 1960 
ASSETS 


CURRENT 


$12,250.10 
Accounts receivable ............ 846.15 $13,096.25 


SPECIAL CONFERENCE FUND 
3,544.85 


Office furniture & fixtures .... 340.00 


$16,981.10 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT 
Accounts payable ................ $ 1,148.20 
SPECIAL CONFERENCE FUND 
3,544.85 
SURPLUS 
Balance, January Ist, 1960 $10,913.42 
Add Excess of income over 
expenditure: 
General account .......... $1,322.12 
Publication account .... 52.51 1,374.63 


Balance, December 


$16,981.10 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE — 
PUBLICATION ACCOUNT 


For the Year Ended December 3lst, 1960 


INCOME 
1,159.00 
Mack & 49.23 


4,537.76 


125.41 
Honoraria ........ 300.00 
800.00 
Printing & stationery 64.38 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER 
$ 52.51 


STATEMENT OF SPECIAL CONFERENCE FUND 
DISBURSEMENTS 


For the Year Ended December 31st, 1960 


CASH ON DEPOSIT IN SPECIAL 
CONFERENCE FUND, January Ist, 1960 .... $9,565.15 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Printing & stationery 141.26 
426.00 


CASH ON DEPOSIT IN SPECIAL 
CONFERENCE FUND, December 31st, 1960 


$3,544.85 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE — 
GENERAL ACCOUNT 


For the Year Ended December 31st, 1960 


INCOME 


Regular memberships $7,490.40 
Sustaining members 440.00 


Miscellaneous $7,933.75 


EXPENDITURE 
Annual meeting $1,293.31 


Less Income 948.00 


Audit & professional fees 
Bank charges 
Canadian Psychologist 1,821.69 
Less Income from: 
Subscriptions 
Advertising 
Reprints & back issues ; 368.05 1,453.64 


Directory 29.52 
Employment bulletin .............. 1,012.75 
General expenses 144.47 
Honorarium 300.00 
Memberships & periodicals 90.40 
Office salaries 1,859.50 
Printing & stationery 198.47 
186.15 

Student travel subsidy 

Less Grant received 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER 
EXPENDITURE $1,322.12 


Travel 710.10 6,611.63 
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CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Proposed Budget for Year Ending December 31, 1961. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


Travel Grant Canada Council ......0..0....0..........c:cccceccceeee 
Sustaining Membership .... 


Canadian Journal of Psychology 


Grant from N.R.C. $2,000.00 

Subscriptions 2,500.00 

Advertising 1,000.00 

Back issues & reprints 50.00 5,550.00 
Canadian Psychologist 

Advertising .... 200.00 

Subscriptions ... 85.00 

Reprints & back issues ........... 80.00 365.00 
Cash on Hand (31 December, 1960) .................... 12,288.05 

$26,503.05 
Expenditures 

Annual meeting 300.00 
Audit & professional fees” 100.00 
General Expenses 100.00 
Honorarium 300.00 
Office salaries 1,650.00 
Postage Rs 180.00 

Canada Council Grant 900.00 

C.P.A. Contribution ... .00 1,100.00 


Travel 1,500.00 


Canadian Journal of 


Advertising ..... 15.00 
Honoraria ............. 300 


Offices salaries ................ 
Printing & stationery ...... 


Canadian Psychologist 


Office expense ......... 25.00 1,946.69 


$15,056.51 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 


June 2, 1961. 


1. 1960 Minutes. 


The minutes of the 1960 Annual Business Meeting were adopted 
on a motion by Wake-Blackburn. 


2. Business Arising from the Minutes Other Than Those Listed Below. 


The President reported that, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion at last year’s Annual Meeting, the Board of Directors had held 
two meetings in the year 1960-61, one in January and one in June. 


This new procedure was felt to be very successful and will be carried 
on in the future. 


3. Annual Reports 


The reports on the agenda “a” to “j” were received on a motion 
by Wake-Turner. 


a. On behalf of the Election Committee and the Board of Directors, 
the President announced the election of Dr. Gordon McMurray 
as President-Elect and Drs. D. Belanger and W. Coons as 
Directors for three year terms. 


The President noted that, while there is no longer a Publications 
Committee, there still are reports from the editors of the various 
publications. 


Canadian Journal of Psychology: The report of the Editor of 
the Canadian Journal of Psychology was reviewed. The Presi- 
dent commended the Editor for an excellent publication and 
announced that the Board of Directors had agreed that if the 
Editor wished to introduce a new department of the Journal 
to take care of short publications, he should proceed. 

Employment Bulletin: The President pointed out that in the 
future the Employment Bulletin will be published as an off- 
print of the Canadian Psychologist and that employers ad- 
vertising positions will be charged $10.00 per advertisement. 
Discussion centred around the value of the Bulletin because 
few organizations and people were making use of it for ad- 
vertising purposes. However it was felt by the membership 
that psychological activity in Canada was not reflected neces- 
sarily in the Bulletin; that the Bulletin was something which 
could be expected to be useful; and that its value should not 
be judged on the basis of the number of advertisements alone. 
Canadian Psychologist: Consideration was given to the report 
of the Editor of the Canadian Psychologist and it was noted 
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that the periodical will now be abstracted by Psychological 
Abstracts. Also the President announced that, because of 
increased C.P.A. work undertaken by Lt-Col. Blair, an Assistant 


Editor had been appointed in the person of Mr. J. Norman 
Lamont. 


c. The President stated that no action was required on the report 
of the Membership Committee but that the resignation of Dr. 
Florence Snodgrass was accepted with regret, since she had 
carried out valuable work as Chairman of the Committee. 


d. The President drew attention to the Archivist’s continuing ap- 
peal for material and referred to an article in the last issue of 
the Canadian Psychologist. A motion by Bernhardt-G. Fer- 
guson that Professor Belyea be appointed Assistant Archivist 
was carried with applause. 


e. Wake-Belyea moved that the Secretary-Treasurer’s report be 
approved. Considerable discussion ensued and it was apparent 
that the report did not carry sufficient detail to satisfy the mem- 
bership. In particular it did not indicate that the bulk of C.P.A. 
funds is drawing interest. 


f. No action was necessary on the report of the Committee on 
Royal Commissions. Future work for the Committee was re- 
ferred to later in the agenda. 


g. No action was required on the report of the C.P.A. Representa- 
tive to the C.S.S.R.C. 


h. No action was required on the report of the C.P.A. Representa- 
tive to the Interamerican Society of Psychology. 


i. While no action was deemed necessary on the report of the 
Representative to the International Union of Scientific Psy- 
chology, the President pointed out that, in accordance with 
their regulations, the Canada Council cannot sponsor two mem- 
bers to such a meeting. Accordingly, the Executive has been 
asked to explore the possibility of subsidization by other means. 


j. No action was required on the report of the Representative to 
the W.F.M.H. 


. The President announced that no formal report had been re- 

ceived from the Committee on Honorary President, Honorary 
Life Members and Fellows. However, nominations for Honorary 
President had been made available to the Board of Directors 
and with pleasure he announced the appointment of Father 
Noél Mailloux for the coming year. 


4. Appointment of Auditors 


It was moved by Wake-Belyea that Martin K. Levinson be ap- 
pointed as auditor for the forthcoming year. Carried. 
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5. Location of Future Annual Meetings 


The Secretary-Treasurer announced that a letter had been received 
inviting the C.P.A. to hold its 1962 annual meeting at McMaster Uni- 
versity. On a motion by Wake-Turner approval was given to the 
acceptance of this invitation. 


A motion then was made by Belyea-Malmo that the 1963 C.P.A. 
Annual Meeting not be held in conjunction with the Learned Societies. 
The reason behind the motion was a feeling that the Learned Societies 
were so large that it was difficult to meet as a homogeneous group, that 
accommodation was often a problem and the location of meetings 
was out of the jurisdiction of the C.P.A. Partly in consideration of 
the fact that the Canada Council might not want to offer travel stipends 
if the Annual Meeting were held apart from the Learned Societies, an 
amendment to the motion by Hebb-Stein proposed that the Association 
need not necessarily meet with the Learned Societies and recommended 
that the Board of Directors consider the advisability of meeting sep- 
arately from the Learned Societies in 1963. Carried. The main mo- 
tion then was presented and was carried. 


6. By-Laws 


The President introduced the question of a revised edition of the 
By-Laws. He noted that, following the Board of Directors’ meeting 
in January 1961, the Secretary-Treasurer had distributed to each mem- 
ber of the C.P.A. a notice of revision of the By-Laws and a copy of 
the revised version. Since that time a second notice of motion (Belyea) 
had been received and distributed. The proposed changes in the By- 
Laws are of two kinds: first, minor changes in wording without change 
in substance; and second, changes in substance. 


The President proposed that Dr. Turner read each By-Law calling 
attention to the proposed changes either in words or substance. The 
President noted that changes in substance required notice of motion 
two weexs prior to the meeting and thus new changes in substance 
proposed by Turner to clarify the revised set of By-Laws could not 
be adopted by the assembled members unless the entire membership 
in attendance at the meeting should waive notice of motion. It was 
moved by David Smith-Malmo that a waiver of notice of motion be 
granted. This motion was defeated. 


At this point Chevrier noted that the By-Laws had not been dis- 
tributed in French to French-speaking members and that it was not 
even clear whether the letters patent were available in French. It was 
moved by Chevrier-Blackburn that, if the letters patent do not show 
that the Association is legally named in both English and French, steps 
should be taken to see that it is so done. Carried. 


Hebb-Chevrier then moved that no action be taken to amend the 
By-Laws until an amended set of By-Laws, as modified by Turner, be 
circulated in English and French. Carried. 
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Discussion then ensued on certain of the By-Laws resulting in a 
motion by Belyea-Agnew that, in view of the delay in taking action 
on the By-Laws, a committee be appointed by the Executive to examine 
means of providing for regional representation on the Board of Directors 


and to bring forward appropriate amendments in time for consideration 
at the next Annual Meeting. Carried. 


7. International Congress of Psychology. 


The President reported that a letter had been received from Dr. 
George Ferguson asking for assistance on behalf of the 1963 Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology. On behalf of the Board of Directors, 
Poser-Bindra moved that a sum of $2,000.00 be set aside for travelling 
expenses for foreign psychologists to the Congress. Carried. 


8. Royal Commission on Health. 


The President raised the question of a presentation to the Royal 
Commission on Health. He reported that a small group of appropriately 


qualified psychologists living in one locale will be asked to accept the 
responsibility for: 


1. Preparing an outline of a presentation, which will be published 
in the Canadian Psychologist, with an invitation to all interested 
psychologists to correspond with them on the topic. 


2. On the basis of this correspondence and outline, they shall 
prepare a draft; where geographic differences may be im- 
portant, they will be required to use corresponding members. 


3. The draft will be submitted to the Board of Directors for ap- 
proval and, upon approval, will become an official document. 


4. The full presentation will be circulated to tt> membership for 
information, subsequent to presentation. The above steps were 
adopted by the Directors as a modus operandi for future pre- 
sentations to Royal Commissions. No discussion followed. 


9. Opinicon Report. 


The President spoke briefly on distribution of copies of the Opini- 
con Report to the members. He stated that a free copy would go to 
each member; that those members who had ordered a $2.00 copy 
would be given credit for that amount with the Association; that those 
who had ordered a $4.00 copy also would receive a $2.00 credit 
because the Association would not be able to pay the full amount. 


The question was raised as to whether copies of the Report would 
be offered free to university administrators. It appeared that some 
such suggestion had been made when the Conference was being ar- 
ranged. The President undertook to look into this matter. 


10. Election of New Members. 


The Secretary-Treasurer read the list of new Full Members which 
was approved on a motion by Belyea-Blackburn. 
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Leon Kamin, James Inglis, Bryan Laver, A. H. Black, R. C. Miles, 
Sister M. St. Michaels, Edward Uyeno and George Roper. 


11. Other Business. 


a. Dr. Newbigging gave a brief report on the meeting between 
the heads and chairmen of Departments of Psychology at 
Canadian Universities which had been held on Wednesday, 
May 3lst. He noted that the meeting had felt the need of 
aid from the C.P.A. and accordingly he moved, and Philip 
seconded, that the Executive of the C.P.A. be instructed to 
set up a committee to enquire into the financing of research 
in Canada. Specifically, the Executive was asked to instruct 
the committee to investigate such matters as: 


1. Areas of research not now supported by Canadian 
granting agencies; 2. Levels of remuneration payable to stu- 
dents employed on N.R.C. and D.R.B. grants; 3. The ques- 
tion of a stipend to the principal investigator, as provided by 
many American granting agencies; 4. The terms of reference 
of grants awarded by Canadian granting agencies, with respect 
to the freedom of the investigator to use grant funds to follow 
lines of enquiry not specified in the initial grant application. 
Further, the C.P.A. Executive would undertake to disseminate 
information regarding the availability of grant funds and con- 
ditions of awards to the membership. Such information will 
necessarily be collected by the committee in the course of its 
work. This motion was carried. 


A letter from Dr. A. R. MacKinnon was read by Dr. H. Stein 
pointing to the difficulties that had arisen in connection with 
a proposed special session of the Annual Meeting devoted to 
papers on Educational Psychology. Dr. Stern, as Chairman 
of the Program Committee, replied to the letter. 


It was moved by Stein that a vote of thanks be offered to the 
Program Committee. Greeted by applause. 


Belyea moved that the Association express its gratitude to the 
Université de Montréal for its generosity in inviting the Asso- 
ciation to meet there and for the excellent arrangements which 
were made for accommodation. Applause. 


On a motion by Newbigging-Bindra the meeting was adjourned. 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS AT WORK 


MORGAN W. WRIGHT 
Winnipeg General Hospital 


Gordon Bryenton is a graduate of U.B.C. and Toronto. During the war 
he served overseas as a fighter pilot. Still challenging the fates, he now trouble- 
shoots in the arena of marital strife. He is married to a clinical psychologist and 
has the temerity to raise five lusty children. 


The fourth contributor to the present series, he describes his work as a 
psychotherapist well away from the ivory tower. 


SIX YEARS AND A DAY AS A MARRIAGE COUNSELLOR 


G. A. M. BRYENTON 
Canadian Mental Health Association 


The title is, I know, somewhat affectedly paper-back, but I hope 
it serves the purpose of suggesting what will follow — a brief and 
certainly less than critical review of six years of a special kind of coun- 
selling from a very personal point of view, and an outline of the variety 
of situations which overwhelm people and urge them to seek help. In 
March, 1955, the Canadian Mental Health Association, British Colum- 
bia Division, after preliminary community investigations, opened a 
counselling service for people with postmarital problems and for people 
who wanted premarital guidance. Since then, about two thousand cases 
of marital problems have been recorded in the files, representing some 
3500 men and women from various parts of British Columbia (but 
essentially from the Greater Vancouver area) and representing also 
wide variations in age, income, occupation, and other factors. 


What continues to intrigue me is that the problems brought by 
these people persist in being different and defy anything but the most 
superficial classification. There are, of course, problems of infidelity, 
abuse, alcoholism, immaturity, economics, trouble with in-laws, diffi- 
culties in the sexual relationship, and many more, almost ad infinitum. 
But the basic problem is the behaviour of the two people in the mar- 
riage in a crisis brought about by their reactions to the stress of dis- 
appointment or the failure to achieve original expectations. Most 
couples who come are, of course, people with postmarital problems. 
In many instances, only one marriage partner puts in an appearance. 
The premarital cases have to be broken down into two categories: 
(1) those who already have a problem prior to marriage; and (2) those 
people who come frankly for premarital counselling. 


Most of the information is obtained during interviews, although 
some factual information is recorded by the clients in pre-interview 
questionnaires. Any contact with people other than the marriage part- 
ners is avoided like the very plague in order to maintain the special 
kind of confidence requested by and given to the clients. It is only 
with the client’s permission that the case is reviewed even with profes- 
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sional referral sources. Normally it is preferred by both me and the 
clients that one-hour individual interviews are arranged as a start, with 
later plans being made for a two-hour joint interview. Although joint 
interviews can be dangerous to the relationships if prematurely arranged, 
they can also be most productive in getting at basic problems and in 
helping people to create better understandings of the problems and of 
each other, and to arrive at conclusions about what they should be 
doing. I usually enjoy joint interviews, but find them sometimes ex- 
hausting for me and certainly prostrating for the clients. However, the 
dissipation of emotion and clarification of feelings under controlled 
circumstances are new and exceedingly insightful experiences for many 
people, and are worth the penalty of emotional prostration. 


A schedule of five interviews each day results in little spare time, 
especially if one takes into account the dictated reports that are made 
after each interview and the time necessary for administrative routines, 
referral reports, contacts with family doctors, lawyers, or other referral 
agencies, and occasionally for the sometimes lengthy telephone con- 
versations with clients who feel that some immediate crisis cannot wait 
until their next interview. 


Most of our clients come to their own decision to seek counselling, 
but many are referred by family doctors, lawyers, ministers, and other 
agencies who feel that they are not equipped to handle marital prob- 
lems. The referrals to this service and the referrals we make to more 
appropriate sources of help for the individual when required, make it 
essential that we maintain good community liaison and have a complete 
understanding of all community resources. 


A minor function of this service is to take part in group pre- 
marital or postmarital education services and so there are frequent 
demands for lecture series from organizations such as church groups, 
the YMCA, YWCA, etc. Fortunately there are some seasonal variations 
which provide a little respite and an opportunity to sit back and ponder. 
For various reasons, people choose to put aside their marital problems 
around Christmas time and, to a certain extent, during the summer 
holidays. These two periods are relatively slack and provide an op- 
portunity to do all the things that have been left undone. There is 
usually a great upsurge in the demand for counselling during January 
and September. I get one other enjoyable break from routine as a 
part-time lecturer in the Department of Psychology at the University 
of British Columbia. 


We have, in six years, accumulated a lot of information about 
people and their difficulties in marriage and the ways in which they 
have found some solutions to these difficulties. There is wonderful 
research material in our files, but the data are perhaps more sociological 
than psychological since the information does not lend itself readily 
to quantification and the application of the statistical techniques of 
which so many psychologists have become enamoured. Whatever minor 
investigations we have carried out have little psychological significance 
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and have been completed only to help us determine the efficiency of 


our operation and what is best in terms of the client-counsellor rela- 
tionship. 


Only in rare instances, where the problem and the personalities 
are exceptionally intriguing, are any psychological tests used. Some 
greater depth in the interviews might be achieved through the use of 
information obtained by appropriate tests, but with only one counsellor 
on staff, there is no time to devote to psychological testing, for what 


it is worth, nor have we, as a Community Chest agency, money to hire 
more staff. 


It is possible that some psychologists would not see a marriage 
counselling service as being a legitimate area of operation for a psy- 
chologist and would perhaps be inclined to relegate such counselling 
to the area of social case-work. It seems to me that the social case- 
work approach, with its devotion to unqualified detail and to a hierarchy 
of supervision, is generally much too cumbersome and permissive for 
people in a crisis in marriage, particularly in the kind of crisis which 
can involve more people than the two marriage partners. The person 
who wants to operate in the area of marriage counselling must learn 
a variety of counselling skills and must become reasonably knowledge- 
able about the law as it relates to marriage, about religion, about 
economy, children, sexual relationships, and about many other factors 
than can precipitate tensions in marriage. Such a person must be 
prepared to be authoritative when authority is needed, or sympathetic 
when sympathy is needed, and, in the shifting, changing relationships 
between counsellor, husband and wife, he must play a variety of roles 
as the need is asserted. If he is not prepared to do this, or if he is overly 
concerned with the technique of establishing client-counsellor relation- 
ships, or plays favourites, or is unwilling to accept the client’s temporary 
dependence on him, he is sure to find that the crisis has exploded, or 
that the client has become frustrated or uninterested or hostile. 


It might be interesting to take a couple of days from the appoint- 
ment book and to indicate the variety and nature of the problems people 
present... 


9:15 — an unemployed, 23-year old man with a record of psy- 
chiatric breakdown who has a sexual problem which is inhibiting 
his sexual adjustment in marriage. He was refused help at the 
Out-Patients Clinic, is not disturbed enough for readmission to 


hospital, has no funds for private psychiatry, and continues here 
with counselling. 


10:30 — a large, aggressive, dominating, intelligent woman whose 
husband, after fourteen years, has rebelled against her domination, 


wants a divorce, and has complicated the situation by becoming 
involved with her best friend. 


1:00 — a joint interview with a young couple who have been 
married for two years and whose marriage was forced by a pre- 
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marital pregnancy. The husband is excessively immature and ir- 
responsible and the wife is rebelling by frequent desertions and by 
involvement with other men. 


3:30 — a 37-year old university graduate who is intent on being a 
farmer, who is engaged to a nurse who does not share his occu- 
pational goals. 


TUESDAY 
9:15 — lecture at the University. 


10:30 — the 35-year old fiancee of yesterday’s 3:30 appointment. 
A somewhat rigid, determined woman who has been in psycho- 
therapy for two years and who is determined to change her fiancé 
into something she would like to marry. 


1:00 — a 43-year old woman in the menopause who is upset by the 
discovery that her husband has had incestuous relationships with 
his two daughters. 


2:15 — a 38-year old, paranoid English immigrant who is convinced 
of his wife’s infidelity and who has almost reached the point of 
accepting psychiatric treatment. 


3:30 — an intelligent, well educated woman whose alcoholic hus- 
band has an excessive dependency relationship with his family. 
Wife is cold and controlled and has never learned to quarrel use- 
fully. 


It seems to me that in the university courses in psychology only 
limited emphasis is placed on the need for our empathic understanding 
of people and interpersonal relationships and ways of reacting to crises. 
Perhaps we, as psychologists, have become too blindly involved in our 
tidy concern with flicker fusion and nonsense syllables. (I think an 
analysis of the articles in the Canadian Journal of Psychology would 
be indicative of this protective involvement.) Perhaps we tend to forget 
that we live in a world of people whose responses to life are never 
singular and in a world which is threatened constantly by man’s inability 
or refusal to understand and to live comfortably with his fellow man. 
I marvel at the verbal camouflage with which we hide our stubborn 
resistance to admit a potentially important professional responsibility 
for dealing with the realities of human behaviour, but mostly I marvel 
at our childlike devotion to the witchcraft of twitch and tau. 


Yet, having said this, I know that in any science it is the cold 
hard fact of experimental results which counts for progress. Having 
been seared but not scarred by the brand of compulsive evaluation, I 
wish I could report for the edification of others some precise results 
accomplished by the process of marriage counselling. There is no way 
of knowing exactly what the results of counselling are, whether the 
counsellor has helped in a crisis, or whether, alternatively, he has added 
further confusion. The generalized objectives the counsellor has in 
mind are termination of tension, improved communication, recognition 
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of expectations, tolerance of limitations, and others, but how close he 
comes to these objectives with the clients cannot be measured with any 
degree of precision. (There are some clients, of course, who naively 
demand legal intervention or unrealistically anticipate some thauma- 
turgical help, and who refuse counselling. Contact with or help to 
these people is necessarily minimal.) We can only say that people 
continue to seek marriage counselling; that clients who came last year 
or three or four years ago return again, sometimes with new problems 
and sometimes with an aggravation of the old problems; and that other 
clients advise their friends to come. Perhaps these facts are the best 


indicators of usefulness and success — since we cannot use the terms 
validity and reliability. 


There is more which can be said about the operation and the 
underlying philosophy of a marriage counselling service, but I’m sure 
space will not permit much more. I hope that what has been reported 
may help readers understand the way in which at least one psychologist 
working in the community churns out a living. I'd be happy to reply to 
any unanswered questions by correspondence. 


SENIOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 
$6,240 - $7,140 
required by 
Department of Veterans Affairs 


at various centres across Canada. 


At the present time, there are four vacancies, one at Saint 
John, N.B., one at Toronto, Ont. and two at London, Ont. 
Candidates must possess a Ph.D. in Psychology or all 
academic qualifications for Ph.D. except Thesis, a know- 
ledge of theory and application of projective techniques 
and of research methods and design and a basic knowledge 
of psychiatric theory. At least two years of experience in 
a clinical setting under medical direction as a member 


of a team of Psychiatrists and Medical Social Workers is 
also required. 


For details and application forms, write to 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, OTTAWA. 
Please ask for Information Circular 61-756, 


ah 

# 

age 
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training for research in psychology. By KARL S. BERNHARDT, editor. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1961. Pp. x, 130. $4.00. 


Some forty Canadian psychologists met for a week, in May 1960, 
at Lake Opinicon, Ontario, to concern themselves “with the standards 
of psychological research and research training in Canada and with 
the place of research in the training of applied (professional) psycholo- 
gists.” The conference was managed by the Canadian Psychological 
Association supported by grants from the National Research Council 
and the Canada Council. Two-thirds of the delegates came from uni- 
versity departments of psychology, the remainder from psychological 
services in medical, industrial, and military establishments. 


Such a conference had been conceived as an exercise in leadership 
by the Canadian Psychological Association in finding ways and means 
of correcting shortcomings in the training and qualification of psycho- 
logists, improving the professional stature of applied psychologists, and 
enhancing the calibre of psychological research. The need for such 
leadership had been emphasized in R. B. MacLeod’s 1955 report on 
Psychology in Canadian Universities and Colleges, and urged again 
by C.R. Myers in 1958 in an article on Professional Psychology in 
Canada. The “price” paid by the C.P.A. for outside financial support 
in making such a conference possible was the stipulation that it should 
deal primarily with psychology as a research science and that partici- 
pants be mainly psychologists engaged in research training. 


Karl Bernhardt’s report of the work of this Opinicon Conference 
is not a fully documented record of proceedings but is, rather, a sum- 
mary of main issues discussed, conclusions reached, and a retrospective 
appraisal designed to reflect the spirit and meaning of the discussions. 
It is intended as a vehicle for translating the views of the conference 
into action. It is addressed, therefore, “to university administrations 
and departments of psychology, to industries, hospitals, and other 
services that make use of psychologists, to the National Research Coun- 
cil, the Canada Council, the Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, the Defence Research Board, and all other governmental and 
private organizations that support research in psychology.” 


Only those who were at Opinicon will be able to judge whether 
Bernhardt’s account of it is a just and adequate one. For those of us 
who were not there — especially those non-psychologists who will not 
hear the qualifying testimony of any who were there — Bernhardt’s 
book must be taken as the “truth” of Opinicon. Clearly, Bernhardt’s 
task was inevitable and unenviable; but he appears to have discharged 
his difficult commission with much skill and great honesty. 


One gathers that Opinicon was a moving fraternal experience. 
Bernhardt refers to “the truly great impact on themselves of the talking 
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and listening in the lounges of the Opinicon cottages.” It was an 
experience not easily communicated, for he remarks: “No verbal report 
could ever reflect adequately the “spirit” of Opinicon but all members 
felt that there was something real and important happening.” One 
guesses at something in the nature of a psychoanalytic catharsis — an 
affective discharge with symptomatic relief but not necessarily a cure 
of the underlying pathology. 


The underlying pathology was psychology’s old schizoid dilemma: 
How to have a scientific psychology that is truly scientific and at the 
same time truly psychological? As science it should be preoccupied 
with research; as psychology it should be occupied with human prob- 
lems: how to reconcile both without compromising either ? The con- 
ference avoided these deep waters. Bernhardt remarks: “It was as 
though we wanted very much to agree and this desire was so strong 
that whenever we approached an area which might lead to any sharp 
difference of opinion, the discussions shifted in direction.” 


The conference undertook a bridging operation. It affirmed that 
psychology is primarily a science and only secondarily a profession. 
It set down as a guiding principle that if the psychologist lacks a Ph.D., 
has not been trained preeminently as a research scientist, does not 
ground his work in scientific methods of inquiry (with the proviso, here, 
that such “could vary from the highly precise, quantitative testing of 
well-defined hypotheses to the descriptive, exploratory, fact-finding 
study”), then he is something less than a psychologist. In Bernhardt’s 
summary: “The Ph.D. should never mean merely that the individual 
has acquired a body of knowledge, no matter how extensive, or a set 
of skills which he can use in an applied setting. These, valuable as 
they may be, are not enough. The psychologist, be he teacher, teacher- 
researcher, or applied psychologist, is a scientist and the Ph.D. is his 
badge of initiation into the scientific group.” Nevertheless, the awkward 
question kept arising: What to make of the teaching psychologist or 
the serving psychologist whose humanistic activities do not entail re- 
search, or whose studies of human experience lack methodological 
precision and mathematical rigour? And the conference could only 
insist “that the professional psychologist would be as much a scientist 
as his academic counterpart.” 


Having settled for this academically peremptory definition of psy- 
chology, the conference was able to apply itself with logical facility to 
its main topic, “training for research,” at the undergraduate level, the 
graduate level, and in the realm of applied psychology. It endorsed 
some fifty pronouncements — not to be taken as firm or final recom- 
mendations but, rather, as the best of current thinking for the guidance 
of those responsible for the development of research psychologists. 
They are constructive and sensible suggestions where they bear on the 
improvement of psychological research; much less convincing where 


they touch on the training of applied psychologists and research in 
practical affairs. 
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Canadian psychologists will want this book as a domestic document 
of considerable professional importance. It will enable them to judge 
how far the Opinicon Conference has successfully confronted academic 
and professional disharmonies and shortcomings in Canadian psy- 
chology. Those responsible for the training of psychologists and the 
direction of psychological research will find its many recommendations 
a useful guide. 


Less certain will be its value to those non-psychological ministers 
of science to whom it is most directly addressed. They know what 
science is, and the way of research. They do not doubt that psychology 
has its scientific side, and that among experimental sciences it is ob- 
viously a most difficult one. They believe that psychologists have unique 
contributions to make, and valid roles to play, in health, education, 
discipline, and work. They can accept the idea of “psychological practi- 
tioners” being specially trained and graduated into an applied profes- 
sion, without confusion on the score of what a scientist is, or a Ph.D. 
They may well wonder if the psychologists have an equal understanding. 
They will be puzzled about this curious desire on the part of Canadian 
psychologists for a singular preemptive definition of “psychologist”, and 
may ask why, of all sciences, psychology has to be so preciously scien- 
tific. They could reasonably ask: What do these psychologists want 
from us that they could not have if they loved science less and psy- 
chology more ? 


Canadian Joint Staff, London. C. M. MOONEY 
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ACROSS CANADA 


ALBERTA 
University of Alberta 


New staff as of September 1961: 


Robert Sommer, Assistant Professor and Director, Departmental Clinic; 
formerly Research Psychologist, Saskatchewan Hospital. 


William Blanchard, Assistant Professor; formerly University of Oregon 
(completing doctoral work). 


Ludwig von Bertalanffy; formerly at Menninger Foundation, visiting Pro- 
fessor of Biology and Psychology. 


Members of the Department of Psychology at the University of Alberta 
have received research grants from the following sources for the studies indicated: 


A.J.B. Hough, Methods of item selection in tests of intellectual functioning 
designed for particular segments of the general population. University General 
Research Fund. 

E. Howarth, Inhibition and disinhibitory effects in monotonous environments. 
University General Fund. 

R. C. Miles, Irrelevant drive and discrimination learning. University Research 
Fund. Punishment of alternative rewarded behavior. University General Research 
Fund. Comparison of species information processing ability. National Research 
Council. 

J. R. Royce, Factorial studies in comparative—physiological psychology. Uni- 
versity General Research Fund. Genetic differences in the avoidance conditioning 
of mice. National Research Council and the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Experimental reduction of autokinetic movement. American Philoso- 
phical Society. 

C. N. Uhl, Pay-off ratios in concept formation. University General Research 
Fund. Two-choice probability learning in the rat. National Research Council. 
Multiple-stimulus learning. National Institute of Mental Health (U.S.A.). 

L. N. Wilson, Longitudinal study of psychological components in physical 
disability. Poliomyelitis Foundation. 


MARITIMES 
Dalhousie University 


Dr. W. H. Coons, chief psychuugist of the Ontario Hospital, Hamilton, will 
join the staff of the Department of Psychology this fall. Dr. Coons, a Past-Pres. 
of the O.P.A., has been Editor of the O.P.A. Quarterly for several years. He 
was elected a director of the Canadian Psychological Association this year. 

Frances Marshall is retiring from her position as Associate Professor. Johann 
Stoyva (U.B.C. and Chicago) has been appointed Assistant Professor. 

Visiting lecturers during the past year included: Leon Kamin of McMaster, 
Louis McQuitty of Michigan State, David Chambers and Wesley Coons. 

Recent M.A. graduates of Dalhousie include: Ronald Backman, Gordon 
Pitz, Betty Livingston. 


Maritime Psychological Association 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Association will be held at Mount 
Allison University, Sackville, September 7-8, 1961. The Chairman of the 
Programme Committee is Dr. A.M. Spires, P.O. Drawer 20, Lancaster, N.B. 
Prof. C. A. Baxter of Mount Allison is in charge of accommodation arrangements. 

Dr. H.D. Beach of Dalhousie is the new Editor of the Bulletin of the 
Maritime Psychological Association. The April 1961 issue (the periodical is 
published in April and December) contains a paper by Dr. Florence Snodgrass 
on “Nature-Nurture: 1960”, others by Dr. A. M. Spires (“The Role of Clinical 
Psychology”), W. H. James (“A Honeymoon Story”) and by Dr. Beoch (“The Need 
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for Norms”). Undergraduate research projects at U.N.B. are summarized. The 
annual subscription price of the Bulletin is $1.50. 


New Brunswick 


Psychologists in the news include: William C. Currie and Roberta Selig 
on the staff of the Provincial Hospital at Lancaster, Roger Goguen at Campbell- 
ton and Rosemarie Coughlan, Henri Legere and D. McDade, who will join the 
N.B. Mental Health Division this summer. 


Nova Scotia 


Joan Venner, formerly at the University Hospital, Saskatoon, is now Chief 
Psychologist at the Nova Scotia Hospital. Carl Johnston (M.A. Dalhousie, 1961) 
is now psychologist at the Cobequid Mental Health Centre. Leonard Denton, 
formerly at Cobequid, divides his time between Acadia University where he is 
Assistant Professor, and the Fundy Mental Health Clinic. Donald Mabie is now 
Classification Officer at Dorchester Penitentiary. George Hillis is Chief Psy- 
chologist at Camp Hill Hospital, Halifax. 


Russell Ewing, President of the M.P.A., has been appointed Chief Psychologist 
with the P.E.I. Division of Mental Health. 


University of New Brunswick 


Dr. Paul H. Tacon, of the Ontario Hospital, Hamilton, has been appointed 
assistant professor of psychology, beginning in the fall of 1961. Dr. Tacon, an 
Honours graduate of the University of Toronto took his Ph.D. at the University 
of London in 1958. 


ONTARIO 
Queen’s University 


The Department of Psychiatry, Queen’s University, has been awarded an 
interdisciplinary teaching grant from the Foundation’s Fund for Research in 
Psychiatry. In the amount of $30,000, this grant will finance Dr. James Inglis, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, in that part of the teaching programme of 
the Department which will instruct post-graduate students of psychiatry in psy- 
chological research and in the application of experimental findings of abnormal 
psychology to psychiatric problems. 

Frank Gordon Johnson, formerly of the psychiatric staff of the Ontario 
Hospital, Kingston, has joined the Hamilton private practice group of George 
H. Stone, Sidney L. North, Otto Weininger, George C. Luce and Kent Henderson. 

V. B. Cervin, with G. P. Henderson at Imperial Oil, and with D. W. Carment 
at McMaster University, currently are engaged in research in the following areas: 

Applied Research. Mathematical models of sales in terms of psychological 
and physical factors have been obtained by means of a step-wise regression tech- 
nique. This technique was used partly to supplant depth analysis. A linear pro- 
gramming technique was adapted to select, from a set of proposed actions, 
optimum sub-sets of actions designed to improve sales by modifying the condi- 
tions represented in the equations by the coefficient of significant factors. A 
paper is in preparation on the use of scientific planning in the behavioural field. 

Currently, application of the obtained results to selection and training of 
personnel involved is being investigated. Also application of reinforcement theory 
to pricing and advertising is under study. 

“Pure” Research. A paper with G. P. Henderson on Statistical Theory of 
Persuasion in two-person situations is to appear shortly in Psychol. Review. 
Experimental work on persuasion in two-person situations is continuing at Mc- 
Master in collaboration with D.W. Carment. Currently are in preparation: a 
raper on Psychology of Ethnics, and a book on Social Psychology from a Be- 
tavioural Point of View. 
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Methodological Aspects. A useful methodological device, now generally 
adopted in our applied research, is a mock-up of expected results of studies, 
with dummy figures, but in final form including planned statistical analysis. The 
mock-up gives management (or the client) a picture of what they will get out of 
a study. If it is not what they need for decisions, they can ask for changes before 
it is too late. It gives the researcher the experimental design, a good start in 
the questionnaire construction, if such is required, and a better communication 
with management. It avoids disappointments all round. 


Defence Research Medical Laboratory 


Recent acquisitions to the staff of the Human Factors Wing include the 
following: D.S. Abbey from University of Toronto; Dr. $. Hellyer from Opera- 
tional Research Group, Defence Research Board; Susan Suddon from University 
of Toronto; Dr. M. M. Taylor from John Hopkins University. Dr. J.C. Ogilvie 
will spend a year at the University of London studying advanced statistics and 


the planning of experiments with Dr. D. R. Cox of the Department of Mathema- 
tics, Birkbeck College. 


QUEBEC 


McGill University 


Dr. R. B. Malmo of the Allan Memorial Institute of Psychiatry, will give 
a lecture on “Contributions of Experimental Psychology to Interview”, to tne 


14th International Congress of Applied Psychology at Christianborg Castle, 
Copenhagen, 13th- 19th August, 1961. 


Dr. E.G. Poser, Associate Professor, Department of Psychology, McGill 
University, and Director, Department of Psychology, Verdun Prctestant Hos- 
pital, and his associates are studying the basic variables affecting success in group 
therapy, under a Mental Health Research Grant. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Dr. Duncan Blewett is leaving the Psychiatric Sciences Branch of the 
Department of Public Health in order to take charge of the newly created 
Psychology Section at Regina College. 


G. J. Mogenson is spending the summer at the University of Michigan 
studying techniques of making electrical recordings from monkey and cat brains. 


Dr. J. N. Agnew has been awarded an NRC grant to investigate human 
channel capacity under different drive conditions. 


Allen Long, former Chief Psychologist at South East Louisiana Hospital, 
is now at Tulane Medical School. 


Dalton Vernon has left the University of Vermont to be head of the Psy- 
chology Department at Doane College, Crete, Nebraska. 


Janice Ross is working toward her Ph.D. at Columbia. 


Lt.-Col. W.R.N. Blair will succeed Dr. F.R. Wake as Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Psychological Association on September 1, 1961. 
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